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Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


About “Liedertafeln.” 
A CHANCE DIALOGUE. 
(From the Deutsche Musik- Zeitung). 


So, I hear, you did not attend the Singers’ 
Festival at ? 

“The Sdngerfest? What do youthink? I— 
a declared foe to the whole Liedertafel busi- 
ness ?” 

You joke! 

“I am quite in earnest. If I snuff the 
approach of a Sdngerfest on the Main, I run right 
off to the Oder, to avoid it.” 

And to what envious spleen do these noble 
institutions owe it — these Liedertafeln I mean, 
or these Singers’ festivals—that theyhave excited 
your wrath to such a degree ? 

“The former owe it to their own character 
and manner, the latter to their whole direction 
and tendency.” 

I am really curious to know your reasons for 
thus defying and scouting the taste of the whole 
musical world .... 

“ There are exceptions, friend !” 

.... the whole musical world, I still maintain. 
Either you are a whimsical creature, who takes 
pains to view everything through differently 
colored glasses than other good people which 
would be something new tome; or you are a 
misanthrope as such I never knew you; or 
finally you are a downright 

“Why do you hesitate ?” 

—— a music-hater 

“ Bat in Hoffmann’s style ?” 

—in good German prose, and I have always 
esteemed you the opposite. 

“Now what if I really confess myself to be 
this opposite ?” 

Then I cannot comprehend your aversion. 

“Tf you can spare time to listen to me a quar- 
ter of an hour — perhaps not so long — your 
wonder will perhaps be less.” 

Or — for you allow me to make objections — 
your obstinacy, But begin, for I already burn 
with eagerness for knowledge and for novelty. 

“Your indignation will burn fiercer than 
yourself, when I begin. For—to plunge at 
once in medias res — the Liedertafel clubs are in 
my colored eyes nothing less than: murderers of 
men’s throats, corrupters of good taste, promoters 
of vanity and one-sided virtuosity, and ohstacles 
in the way of singing with mixed voices.” 

No more offences ? 

“None. I begin with the first. You will 
admit, that in the compass of from two to two 
and a half octaves—or else would you crowd 
the Bass down deeper than to F, or E at the 
farthest, and screw up the Tenor higher than to 
‘b Or ¢ ?—that in this small compass, in which 
the four parts have to move, the outer voices, if 
they would avoid continually crossing the rest, 
must find themselves compelled to take refuge in 
their extremest region (the second Bass from F 
to f, the first Tenor from a to a).” 


























Why not cross? I ask. 

“ Because by that means the male part-song 
would sacrifice the very secret of its popularity : 
to-wit clearness, or — popularity (in another 
sense). Now in themselves height and depth are 
not fatiguing to any class of voices, whether male 
or female — presupposing that it does not in 
either case exceed the nature of the individual— 
but it is the staying of the voice in one of the 
two extremes that does the mischief. Staying in 
the high tones, because the continual tension of 
the muscles (and partly too of the vocal liga- 
ments) employed, relaxes them and weakens 
them and finally makes them languid: staying 
in the deep tones, because, through the non-exer- 
cise of the same muscular energy, the organ loses 
its elasticity and sacrifices in the upper region 
what it has gained (though questionably) in the 
lower. Hence a large proportion of the first 
Tenors, after a good deal of Liedertafel singing, 
turn out either forced, sereaming Tenors, or thin 
“straw” Tenors ; while an equally large preportion 
of the second Basses become either ‘straw’ or 
‘ beer Basses ' so-called.” 

And so, because a thing may possibly injure 
this or that person, you dispute its right alto- 
gether to existence! Because the horse some- 
times throws a bad rider, therefore riding shall 
be altogether interdicted ?— And then too a 
thing of Art, an Art institution! Were the 
Liedertafeln originated, then, in the interests of 
human health, or do they stand under the super- 
vision of the sanitary police? What they are 
good for is, to cherish Art; nothing more. 

“ You ideal enthusiasts, who come at last to an 
abstract Art, as they do in politics to an abstract 
State! To yon—I know it well—to you all men 
exist for the sake of the State, and not the 
State for men’s sake. The latter may be exter- 
minated en masse, provided only that the State 
itself, or, what is the same thing, the ideas of the 
State may have their ideal life prolonged. Let 
the singers right and left wither like singed 
grass, or grow out like corn in constant rain — 
we have our Liedertafel left, the glorious thought ! 
But seriously: they are not under the care of the 
sanitary police, your Liedertafeln, but would to 
God that they were so subjected! Not because 
now and then perchance this or that voice may 
be injured ; but because such injury becomes the 
necessary course of nature in the distribution of 
forces in our Liedertafeln; because this is the 
rule, to which only herculean natures form the 
exceptions — therefore I hold them to be danger- 
ous to the voice. But to follow out your compar- 
ison: riding, in a natural way, is not to be 
abolished because now and then a bad rider falls ; 
but riding on the head and tail of the horse 
should not as a general rule be tolerated, since 
even the best rider would be almost sure to fall. 
In the case of the horse they will discontinue the 
exercise of their own accord (unless exceptionally 
in fancy horsemanship) ; yet they pursue it day 


by day — in your Liedertafeln.” 
But then who obliges us always to have 





recourse to these extremes? Certainly you will 
not refuse your recognition, with me, to the 
German Lied in general, whether it be sung by 
one voice or by a whole choir, by female or male 
voices? What if we should only sing in three 
parts in the Liedertafeln, or in two parts, or in 
unison ? Then what you declare injurious to the 
voice, would fall away. 

“ Let it fall away, and I am satisfied. But so 
too would your whole Liedertafel institution fall 
away. If a body of men, students it may be, or 
other good people, see fit to meet together now 
and then, and sing to their heart’s content a few, 
or even a great many German Lieder tunes, we 
have no objection. In fact, right heartily we 
will sing with them. And if then it occurs to 
these or those musical natures, to improvise a 
second part, above or below —such as one hears 
daily in the mountains— it sounds splendidly, if 
it is only done in a musical manner, and no one 
can say it naught. But the mere adding of a 
second part to it is hardly important enough to 
justify special meetings for practice, and the 
organization of a whole institution for that end 
for musical people (and the unmusical had better 
keep out of it) such an exercise is not important 
and not difficult enough. But now to think of 
whole concerts of such two-part affairs, not before 
accidental guests, but before invited, perhaps 
paying audiences! You yourself would think 
that an excess.” 

Whole concerts! You always talk of the 
extravagances, the violences they do the thing, 
and put these off upon the thing itself. Is the 
whole Liedertafel institution bad, because a con- 
cert lasts too long for you, or indeed for all of 
us? Let us talk of the real thing ! 

“ You are zealons, my dear friend, and forget 
that I am not speaking of the German Lied, to 
which, I need not tell you, I always, whenever it 
comes up, accord full recognition. But I speak 
of the Liedertafeln, as they have constituted and 
organized themselves here and everywhere 
to-day, as they conduct their business here and 
everywhere. We set out, as you will not forget, 
from a Singer’s Festival, and I stuck to the text. 
But very well, if you wish, let us digress a little 
and come to the thing itself and its significance 
for Art. Here too I believe that I am justified 
in assigning only a quite modest stand-point to 
the four-part song for men’s voices.” 

But first, if you please, let us take your cata- 
logue of sins in order. Throats— was it not? 
That point I yield. Next you mentioned, I 
believe, the corruption of taste. 

“Of taste— decidedly. And that chapter, 
paradoxical as it may sound, is most intimately 
connected with the preceding. But here I must 
expiate a little farther and beg you to follow me 
closely. The compass of our voices, we saw, was 
small, very small — only 2 1-2 octaves. Within 
this has to be accomplished melodically, nay har- 
monically (for the Liedertafel claims the latter as 


its justification), what otherwise employs the 
entire vocal range in 3 1-2 octaves, or frequently, 
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when accompanied by only the usual instruments, 
in 6 octaves, All this is distributed among three 
at the least, possibly four voices, and yet it must 
not be intricate, confused, too learned, not un- 
clear. How will you conduct the voices here, so 
that they may move freely as to harmony and 
enjoy their natural scope, without continually 
treading on each other’s heels, continually crowd- 
and disturbing one another? How will you do 
it, if you should wish to be contrapuntal (and 
who can for a long time together, be he creator 
or be he listener, endure the chains of nothing 
but pure harmony ?), without having the parts 


continually crossing one another’s path? This 


is one point: limitation of room, limitation of 


” 


movement of the parts. A second... . 

Let me interrupt you with one question: Why 
then do you allow such frequent crossing of the 
voices in the mixed choir, the Tenor stepping 
above the Alto (Bach often does it), and the 
Alto going below the Tenor ? 

“ Because the different tone-colors—and that’s 
the very point of which I was about to speak — 
of the four voices, besides the wider space they 
have to play in, keep all clearly and distinctly 
apart to tha ear; because my Tenor in his high 
notes is a very different thing from my Alto in 
her corresponding low notes; no part covers up 
the other, and nothing vanishes hy the means.” 

And is it otherwise with men’s voices ? 

“ Unquestionably. The sound of men’s voices 
is not rich, not variously mingled, as it is with the 
whole range of voices. Here we have part light, 
part dark; in the high sphere again the light 
relatively to the dark, in the lower part of the 
scale the latter contrasted with the former. But 
with male voices only we have but one sphere, 
the low one, shaded light and dark to be sure, 
but at the best only so shaded as the violoncello 
on its a (Tenor) against the other strings; orthe 
bassoon, with its higher, more piercing and_ its 
lower tones; or finally the clarinet, with its 
chalumeau and its peculiar timbre. As 1 have 
said, I allow that two parts go very well; there 
we have difference enough. But jnst imagine a 
series of pieces performed by 4 violoncellos, 4 
bassoons and 4 low clarinets. Could you endure 
it long? No! You would cry out against the 
intolerable monotony. Far better were 4 violins, 
which possess less concrete sound, and so repre- 
sent better what is universal (Nay, 
almost better still 2 Altos and 2 Sopranos, since 
these at least lead us away out of the everlasting 
sombre sphere to the more passionate and 
upward striving light and splendor. But who 
founds singing societies for female chorus ?) This 
then, is the other point: Monotony in the quality 


in music. 


of tone. 
(To be continued.) 
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Beethoven's Quartets, Op. 18. 


The Monday Popular Concerts are gradually 
rendering Beethoven's quartets as familiar to our 
musical amateurs as the plays of Shakspeare to 
the lovers of theatrical entertainments. The 
first six, and even the three dedicated to Count, 
or Prince, Rasoumoffsky, are already so well 
known that preferences have begun to be estab- 
lished for one quartet over its immediate fellow 
and vice versé. The time is equally at hand for 
the general appreciation of Nos. 10 and 11, and, 
as a natural sequence, for the so-called “Posthu- 
mous.” The few observations we have to make 
at present, however, relate exclusively to the 
first and most widely appreciated set—the six 
quartets, Op. 18, inscribed by the illustrious mu- 
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sician to his friend and constant patron, Prince 
Lobkowitz, Duke of Raudwitz. 

The published order of these quartets is not 
that in which they were written; the one in F 
major, which stands first in the printed editions, 
being third according to the date of the manu- 
script; while the one in I) major, which comes 
down to us as “No. 3,” ranks “No. 1,” according 
to the same authority. It is somewhat remarka- 
ble that two of the least pretending as to style, 
and least elaborate as to construction and detail, 
among these six masterpieces—viz., the A major 
(with the popular variations), and the B flat 
major—should have been last in the order of pro- 
duction—Nos. 5 and 6; nor is it less worthy of 
note, that the most admirable, beautiful and 
thoroughly original of the sect (original, notwith- 
standing that the spirit of Mozart is clearly re- 
flected in the principal theme, and in certain 
other passages of the opening movement)—viz., 
the one in D major—should (not even excepting 
the quartet in F major, with its superb adagio) 
have preceded them all in the design of the com- 
poser. The first three quartets in Op. 18, (D 
major, G major, and F major) were engraved 
and printed before the others—about 1801,if the 
journals of the time may be credited (some years 
previous to the early J’idelio; or, according to 
the original German title, Hleonore, oder die 
eheliche Liebe) and therefore during the most 
fresh and vigorous period of Beethoven’s produc- 
tive career, just in the advance of that which 
gave the Lroica Symphony and the “Rasoumoft- 
sky” Quartets to the world, when the composer, 
still young, entirely freed from the influence of 
his once favorite model, laid the solid foundation 
of what has been designated his ‘second manner,” 
and of his future renown as the Colossus of in- 
strumental music. 

The “model,” to whom allusion has been made 
was, of course, Mozart—the only composer with 
whose music even the earliest productions of 
Beethoven can be said to present any marked 
features in common. The six Quartets, Op. 18, 
which belong exclusively to the so-styled * first 
manner,” have often been compared with the set 
of six composed by Mozart, and dedicated to his 
illustrious friend and affectionate rival (his pre- 
decessor, contemporary, and survivor), Haydn. 
The comparison, whatever stipulations may be 
made, is not without good show of reason. Be- 
fore Beethoven was entirely and unreservedly 
Beethoven. Mozart was not only his pattern, but 
his idol. For Haydn, although he studied with 
him some time, he entertained no very deep or 
hearty sympathy; and, except, perhaps, in their 
orcbestrnl symphonies in C and D major, their 
pianoforte sonatas in C minor, and their concer- 
tos for pianoforte with orchestral accompaniments 
in C major and C minor (in which a very strong 
aflinity is evident), nowhere do Mozart and Beet- 
hoven more nearly approach each other than in 
the six quartets respectively dedicated by either 
master to Haydn and Prince Lobkowitz. The 
Quartet in G major is the least elaborate of 
Beethoven’s Op. 18; but so ceaseless is its flow 
of melody, so spontaneous even the most quiet 
and unpretending of its themes, so neat, compact, 
and ingenious the structure of every movement, 
that, as a work of art, it yields to none of its five 
companions. It is a highly-finished cabinet pic- 
ture, the more to be prized as one of the very 
rare exemplifications of absolute repose and un- 
clouded serenity to be found scattered through- 
out the rich catalogue of Beethoven’s productions. 
On the other hand—as was once suggested of its 
companions in A and B flat major—notwith- 
standing its comparative simplicity, its a/most 
Haydnesque scherzo and trio (almost—fer Beet- 
hoven can never quife put on the wig of “ Papa 
Haydn”), and other ingenious, not to say primi- 
tive features, the entire work, from the first bar 
of the first movement to the last of the finale, 
reveals the independent spirit of the “immeasura- 
bly rich musician,” whose inexhaustible inven- 
tion and ever-active fancy never permitted him 
to borrow ideas from the intellectual storehouses 
of others, but to the end supplied him with abun- 
dant materials for the exercise of his art. Beet- 
hoven is Beethoven, even when shaking hands 





with Mozart across their admitted art-frontiers ; 
and what is more, even when joining in the 
cheerful laugh of Haydn, and, with resolute (if 
not heavier) step, emulating that genial master 
in the measured pace and staid progressions of 
the minuet.—Zondon Musical World. 





Spohr’s “Jessonda,” or the Rajah’s Wife. 


The story is taken from Lemiére’s Veure du 
Malabar, and possesses considerable interest and 
stage effect. The scene is at Goa, on the coast 
of Malabar, and the outline of the story is as 
follows :—Jessonda, the young widow of a deceas- 
ed Rajah, is, after the manner of the country, 
devoted to the flames. Having been forced to 
accept the hand of the Rajah, and though she 
had previonsly pledged her love to a Portuguese 
officer, whom the chance of war had thrown 
upon these shores, she advances reluctantly to 
meet her fate. The Portuguese are at this time 
besieging the town, and the office’, hearing of the 
intended sacrifice of the object of his former love, 
seales the wall with a band of faithful followers, 
rushes into the town, and rescues the intended 
victim. 

The overture commences with the subject that 
is afterwards employed in the scene of the fun- 
eral of the Rajah, and is full of powerful and 
increasing effect. The first scene displays the 
interior of a temple, where Brahmins and Bava- 
deres are assembled to solemnize the funeral ob- 
sequies of the Rajah. The powerful chorus of 
the former, contrasted with the more softened 
and lovely strains of the Bayaderes, which are 
interspersed with dances by the latter, and ter- 
minate in a grand hymn to Brahma, form the in- 
troduction ; yet amidst all this variety, the beau- 
ty and unity of an entire whole are admirably 
preserved. 

This solemnity over, the chief Brahmin com- 
mands a young priest to announce to the widow 
Jessonda, the destiny that waits her. In a reci- 
tative and duet which follow, the characters of 
these two persons are strongly marked; the first 
has all the wild fanaticism of an old priest, 
while the other, who has only been forced into the 
service of Brahma, is impressed with a sense of 
the barbarity of this custom. This contrast of 
feeling is powerfully marked in the duet, which 
is considered as one of the most striking things 
in the opera. An Indian warrior appears, and 
announces that the Portuguese army is in motion 
and advancing towards the city. | This awakens 
anew the deep hatred felt towards these strang- 
ers, and gives occasion to a short and powerful 
air and chorus, in which destruction is threaten- 
ed, and imprecations called down on the invad- 
ing foe. After this we are introduced into the 
apartments of Jessonda; she is overwhelmed 
with sorrow, but endeavors to console her discon- 
solate sister. We learn that she is faithful to her 
former lover, which is announced in an air of 
great tenderness and pathos. After a short re- 
citative, the finale commences with a scene m 
dumb show, in which the Bayaderes, by the 
breaking of staves, rending asunder a veil, and 
the extinguishing of torches, to the accompant- 
ment of characteristic music, announce her in- 
tended sacrifice. The young priest now appears 
as the messenver of death; with averted face, 
and with feelings opposed to the duty he is obliged 
to perform, he declares her doom in a_ plaintive 
and monotonous melody, with a slowly-moving 
accompaniment for the stringed instruments, 
broken in upon by occasional beats of the drum. 
He raises his eves, and meets the look of the sis- 
ters; his speech fails him, and he stands motion- 
less. Conformably to his sacred character, he 
has never yet beheld a woman unveiled. He at 
once becomes an altered being, and the music 
expresses this new state of his mind, in a manner 
which is indescribably striking, and full of en- 
chanting effect. Then begins an impassioned 
quick movement, in which joy and sadness al- 
ternate—she is in love, and yet recollects he is a 
Brahmin. Being gently reminded by Jessonda 
of his duty, he tries to recover himself, and 
to finish the sentence which he has to pro- 
nounce. The sister approaches him in the atti- 
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tude of supplication, and overcome anew by her 
charms, he is borne away by his feelings, finds 
his whole existence changed, and is determined 
to throw off the yoke which religion has imposed 
upon him. Tere follows an extremely beautiful, 
though somewhat long, terzetto, with which the 
first act concludes. 

The second act begins with a chorus of Portu- 
suese, which is the same subject that has been 
interwoven in the overture. Their leader ap- 
pears, and is saluted with warlike honors. A very 
spirited and original march follows. When the 
scene is cleared, Tristan D’Acunha remains alone 
with his friend Lopez, wrapt in melancholy 
thoughts ; he reveals to his friend the story of his 
early love in these lands, before the fate of war 
had separated him from his object. This is ex- 
pressed in an air alla Espagnuola; it is very 
beautiful in itself, though it appears too soft a 
character for the hero D’Acunha. Lopez ob- 
serves a train of women advancing from the 
town; they come to the Brahmins to announce 
that a female is on her way to a sacred spring, 
to prepare herself for a pious rite, and to solicit 
permission for her to pass without interruption. 
This is obtained. When D’Acunha and Lopez 
have retired, Jessonda and the Bayaderes appear. 
The introduction to the recitative that follows is 
full of heavenly calm, and expressive of the com- 
posure that reigns in the bosom of Jessonda.— 
She begs to be left alone with her sister. When 
the rest are retired, she asks her sister to gather 
some of the flowers that cover the meadow in 
rich profusion, in order to form a wreath of peace 
to the memory of her former love. During the 
weaving of this wreath, a duet takes place 
between the two sisters. Our space will not 
allow us to enumerate all the beauties that are 
thickly scattered through this opera, and there- 
fore we are obliged to forego any remarks upon 
this piece, on an air of the voung priest, and a 
duet between the latter and Jessonda’s sister, 
who acknowledge their mutual flame, and plan 
how to save the sister. The young priest de- 
termines to have recourse to the Portuguese 
leader, and he accordingly hastens to him. Jes- 
sonda and the Bayaderes return from the spring. 
Finale ; a short chorus of the Bayaderes, inter- 
woven with a solo air by Jessonda. 

In the third act, D’Acunha appears in haste ; 


aswoon. Her lover makes his way through th 
women that surround her, raises her veil, and 
discovers his faithful Jessonda. The music em- 
ployed during this scene is simple, but of 
powerful effect. 

D’Acunha kneels before his beloved, and sup- 
ports her in his arms. She opens her eyes. and 
expresses her rapture at beholding him again.— 
Lost in their ecstacies, the two lovers do not hear 
the warning voice of the Bayaderes, who an- 
nounce the approach of the high priest and the 
other Brahmins; they are aroused from their 
delirium only by their appearance. Enraged at 
beholding her who is sacred to the gods in the 
arms of a man, and he too an enemy, they wish 
to tear Jessonda away by foree.— D’Acunha 
draws and defends her. Portuguese and In- 
dians rush in from different sides, and prepare 
for an attack. A fine contrast takes place be- 
tween the two different choruses. which produces 
a very striking effect. The high priest reminds 
D’Acunha of the truce, and of his promise to 
allow the women to pass without interruption.— 
He recalls this to. mind in the deepest anguish. 
An Allegro agitato follows, which is finely taken 
up by the chorus of soldiers, who stand menacing 
each other. This finale is rich in ideas, origi- 
nality, and effect, and shows Spohr to be a com- 
a master of his art, and deeply versed in the 
<nowledge of scenic effect. 

The introduction of the last act presents a pic- 
ture of D’Acunha’s distracted state of mind, 
which is happily expressed by broken and_inter- 
rupted music, with scattering pieces from the 
last finale interwoven, which serve to awaken re- 
collections of the parting scene between himself 
and the object of his love. He is seen wander- 
ing in melancholy mood along the sea-coast; in 
imagination he views his Jessonda expiring in 


. e + 
Jessonda observes him, utters a cry, and falls yee i 
ce 
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the flames. This is expressed in a recitative of 
such power, that we scarcely know anything that 
will stand in competition with it.[!] From as oft 
and plaintive unisonous movement, the music 
gradually advances through harmonies of the 
most rare and touching kind, till it terminates in 
a burst of despair, at the moment when in fancy 
he beholds Jessonda throw herself into the flames. 
At this point he sinks exhausted into the arms of 
his friend Lopez. The young priest appears, and 
announces that the chief of the Brahmins had 
himself broken the truce, and had issued an 
order to set fire, that very night, to all the Port- 
uguese ships. These words recall him to life; 
and, being released from the obligations of the 
truce by the treachery of the enemy. he is deter- 
mined to attack the town, and a call to arms of 
an inspiring nature concludes the scene. We are 
next transported to the square in front of the 
temple Brahma, in the centre of which stands 
the image of the god. It is night, and thunder 
is heard rolling at a distance. From the interior 
of the temple the nocturnal hymns of the Brah- 
mins break apon the ear. The thunderstorm 
approaches. A procession is seen moving from 
the temple, led by a group of wild-dancing 
Bayaderes. They approach the statue of the god, 
and the chief Brahmin utters an imprecation of 
terrible effect. The storm increases; and then 
a thunderbolt shatters into pieces the image of 
Brahma. This is attributed to the effect of Jes- 
sonda’s guilt, and it is resolved that she shall im- 
mediately be sacrificed. The composition of this 
scene is in the highest degree grand, both with 
respect to the music and the scenic effect. Jes- 
sonda, ornamented for the sacrifice, appears fly- 
ing in distraction before the pursuing Bayaderes. 

A grand scena and aria follow, expressive of 
the reviving hope of life, and of being united to 
her beloved ; this movement is full of truth, and 
in a tone of pathos which admirably harmonizes 
with the rest of the scene. At this moment 
Jessonda’s sister hurries in, and announces the 
approach of their deliverer; the Portuguese 
storm the town, the chief Brahmin demands the 
death of Jessonda; the Indians are seen flying 
in all directions, pursued by the victors; the 
Brahmins are forced to retire, Jessonda is saved, 
and a triumphal chorus concludes the piece. 





Mr. Alphonse Sax has written an article in La 
France Musicale, regarding the healthfulness of dif- 
ferent instruments, from which we translate some 
passages. He says: 

“T hear it said every day—and it seems that phy- 
siciuns agree with the popular belicf—that wind in- 
struments, and particularly brass ones, predispose to 
pulmonary complaints. I do not pretend 
to speak on mattors of medical science ; I only wish 
to oppose real facts to an opinion which I think to 
be erroneous. . . . ‘he son of a manufacturer 
of wind instruments, a manufacturer and performer 
myself, I have been brought into contact with thou- 
sands of artists who play on these instruments which 
are thought to be so injurious to the health ; and yet 
only three of these have, so far as I know, died of 
lung complaints. Besides this, it is important to 
know—and the fact has been proved—that those were 
net the victims of their profession, but of excesses of 
all kinds, to which they were addicted. 

“Persons who practice wind instruments, are, in 
general, distinguished—and anybody can verify the 
stutement—by a broad chest aiid shoulders, an une- 
quivocal sign of vigor. In the travelling bands that 
pass through our cities, who has not seen women 
playing the horn, the cornet, the trumpet, and even 
the trombone and ophiclide, and noticed that they all 
enjoyed perfect health, and exhibited a considerable 
development of the thorax? In an orchestra a cu- 
rious circumstance can be noticed; and that is the 
corpulence, the strength which the players of wind 
instruments exhibit, and the spare frames of the dis- 
ciples of Paganini. The same may be said, with 
more reason, of pianists.  “ 

“If I may be allowed to cite a personal instance, 
I will say that our family of twelve children was 
condemned, by the faculty, to pulmonary consump- 
tion. This sinister prediction of the physicians was 
realized by eight of us; but the other four—those 
who from early childhood blew upon wind instru- 
ments—still remain in full health, with every appear- 
ance of long life. Artists who play upon wind in- 





struments are generally possessed of good appetites, 
easy digestion, and, after copious meals, they are 
able to play without fatigue or inconvenience, four or 
five hours. If, by chance, they are forced to sus- 
pend their use for a time, they lose their appetite, the 
digestion becomes difficult, and the general well-being 
and regular functions of the organs are disturbed. I 
have proven all this in my own person. In 1847, 
from certain causes, I was deprived of my flute and 
all other instruments for three months, and I became 
ill from the lack of that pulmonary exercise to which 
I was aceustomed. When the crisis of my illness 
was over, I resumed my instrument, and my conva- 
leseence was so rapid that Dr. Requin was astonished. 
That wind instruments may produce the best effects, 
it is important that the professor should teach his pu- 
pils the mode of breathing. Respiration should be 
taken with the whole chest; first, because a large 
quantity of wind permits the best execution of a 
musical phrase; and secondly, because by this kind 
of exercise, the respiratory organs may acquire 
strength and energy. 

“The piano, the organ, the violin, obliged the 
artist unconsciously to nervously contract his chest. 
In a musical phrase which demands sentiment, soul, 
the executant appears to wish to transfer his own 
life to the inanimate instrument under his hands, and 
render it, at will, sad or gay, full of excitement or 
rapture, as he is himself excited or rapt. He iden- 
tifies himself with it; they exist through each other, 
and are but one. It is only on this condition that he 
becomes a true artist. Rut what does this condition 
cost him? He has sought to transfer his own life 
into the instrument; and might not one think, in- 
deed, that his life is passing, when his troubled and 
gasping respiration is observed # 

“The grave influences upon the health do not, 
cannot exist for those who perform wind instruments. 
However instinct with emotion the musical phrase 
may be, the full employment of the lungs is indispen- 
sable to the production of the sounds. . . . We 
may therefore conclude that if the practice of string 
instruments is prejudicial to the health, especially in 
persons predisposed to affections of the lungs, the 
practice of wind instruments is, on the contrary, of a 
nature to prevent these affections, or to diminish their 
violence in such persons. We should say that the 
exercise of wind instrunients is to the organs of res- 
piration what gymnastic exercise is to the body in 
general.— Musical Times. ~ ] 





St. Louis Philharmonic Society. 
(Extract from the Secretary’s Second Annual Report.) 


I am indebted to the President for a summary 
of his serial reports upon the music and its per- 
formance, which will be of great interest, espec- 
ially to the active members. He says: 

“ Owing to the unsettled state of affairs in the 
country, our list of active members (for the 
season of 1861-62) was not as fully represented 
as we could have desired. The female portion 
(Soprano and Alto) was excellent; the voices 
were fresh, full and evenly balanced. Not so 
with the gentlemen (the Tenor and Bass parts). 
Many of our able members of the previous sea- 
son were absent, and even with those that 
remained, frequent changes became necessary. 
A programme would be selected, and parties 
assigned for the various parts, but by the time 
the Concert was to be given, one or two promi- 
nent members would be called away suddenly, 
and their places had either to be filled by substi- 
tutes or some other pieces bad to be hastily gotten 
up in their stead. | mention these incidents only 
to show to our patrons that it was no easy task 
to get up a series of Concerts at a time when 
there was so much uncertainty in public affairs 
generally. How far we succeeded in pleasing 
our friends, we can only judge by the increasing 
interest manifested in our Concerts. Among the 
novelties brought out were the Finale from 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,’ a composition that 
tried the talent and resources of the Society to 
its fullest extent; the * Walpurgis-Night,’ by 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, one of the best 
productious of this famous author, and which 
owes its introduction to an American audience to 
our exertions; the Grand Finale and Benedic- 
tion Chorus from the ‘Huguenots,’ by Meyerbeer ; 
the beautiful ‘ Vintage Chorus,’ from ‘ Dinorah,’ 
Meyerbeer’s latest Opera; the Crucifixus, by 
Lotti; the original and effective Four-Part 
Songs of E. Sobolewski; the Finale from 
‘ Fidelio, by Beethoven, together with many 
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other compositions by equally eminent com- among the supporters as to who should obtain the 


posers. 

In the Instrumental Department were pro- 
duced, of Beethoven, the First Symphony entire, 
and parts of the second, third and ¢ight Sym- 
phonies ; of Mozart, the entire second Symphony 
and almost all his Overtures; of Haydn, part of 
the Second Symphony, of F. M. Bartholdy, the 
Overtures ‘Melusina’ and the Concerto, in G 
Minor, for Piano and Orchestra; of Nicolai, the 
Overture to ‘Merry Wives of Windsor; of C. 
M. Von Weber, the Overtures * Euryanthe’ and 
‘Spirit King;’ of Rossini, the Overtures 
‘Guillaume Tell’ and ‘ Gazza Ladra,’ besides 
many other beautiful productions by authors of 
well known reputation. 

There were no less than forty-six New Pieces 
introduced, and only two repetitions. To 
accomplish which, no small amount of time, labor 
and perseverance was required on the part of the 
most active members and Directors. 

Our patrons, although called upon to contrib- 
ute each a small sum for the support of the 
Society, cannot too highly appreciate the efforts 
that are made to please them and their friends, 
and we sincerely trust that they will continue to 
encourage and facilitate, in every way, the prost 

ects of such an Institution. They should also 
Judge us leuiently when we appear before them. 
We are no artists! Whatever we do is designed 
to please our friends, and we always endeavor to 
do our best! We give our time, talent and ex- 
pericnce cheerfully, to enliven the sad moments 
of the present gloomy times. It has often been 
remarked that our Programmes are too classic, 
and that we do not give music enough of a popu- 
lar order. We can only answer that our object 
is to improve and advance the taste in music! 
Should we lose that aim, the interest manifested 
in our Concerts would soou vanish. It is only 
by holding up the trnly beautiful and good that 
we can succeed in the end. But if our patrons 
wiil examine our Programmes, they will find that 
we have generally given a selection of different 
styles ; yet frequently pieces of a light character 
have failed to give the satisfaction anticipated. 
It is true, that it is almost impossible for the 
Master Works of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Handel, Gluck, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Schu- 
mann and others, to be properly understood and 
appreciated at the first hearing. To obviate this 
we urge upon our patrons the necessity of visit- 
ing our Rehearsals oftener. By doing so, the 
objection to our selections will be removed, and 
the enjoyment of the Concerts will be doubly 
enhanced. Finally, I would once more say to 
our friends and patrons, ‘try to encourage us.’ 
Nothing inspires the members so much as to see 
that their efforts are properly appreciated.” 





Decline of Musical Interest in Boston. The 
Causes, &c. 


Mr. Epitror : — Will you allow me the privilege 
of addressing your numerous readers on the above 
topics ? I consider it a theme of as much interest 
to the masic-lover as the professional musician To 
the latter it may not he needful here to substantiate 
the fact that so large a decline in musical interest has 
actually taken place, especially if he has livad for the 
last twelve or fifteen years in Boston. But for the 
benefit of those who have come on the scene in later 
years, it is necessary to know what the former state 
of music was in Boston, in order to appreciate what I 
have to say hereafter on the subject. Briefly then: 
about ten or twelve years back, there were in exist- 
ence three choral societies, viz., Handel and Haydn, 
Mosical Education, and Mendelssohn Choral. Each 
gave from four to six subscription concerts during 
the season, producing the best Oratorios in a tolera- 
bly satisfactory manner, and with pecuniary success. 
Add to these the Orchestral Societies, Musical Fund 
and Germania Musical Society. It is a pleasant 
and yet sad retrospection to look back to the early 
efforts of the Fund Society. A little uphill at first, 
then the utmost encouragement and support. In 
fact there was for several seasons, a competition 
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largest list of subscribers. Everything went swim- 
mingly. Then came the visits of the Germania So- 
ciety ; they were highly successful and so much en- 
couraged that they partly made Boston their home. 
One year the subscription list to their concerts re- 
sembled those monster petitions sent to Congress 
when some laudable object is in view, and. to which 
every honest man thinks it an honor to append his 
name. 

Both Societies gave a large number of subscrip- 
tion concerts, the Fund six; and one publie rehear- 
sal every weck, during the season. The Germania 
gave one season twenty subscription concerts, and as 
many public rehearsals. The concerts of both socie- 
ties were not altogether classical, bat the good and 
classic predominated. Co-existing with these, were 
the chamber concerts by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club and German Trio, the first of which gave an- 
nually eight subscription concerts and twice that 
number of public rehearsals. The Trio gave six | 
concerts. Both sets of concerts were fully snppor- 
ted and the programmes were exclusively classic mn- 
sic. In addition to the concerts by the above organ” 
izations, were many given by the best resident and 
other Pianists. At the same period there were a 
number of private societies, who met at each other’s 
houses for the study of good classic music, and large 
numbers of parlor concerts were held at the houses 
of our wealthy amateurs, in which the services of the 
Quintette Club and other organizations were in much 
demand. 

This, Mr. Editor, is not an exaggerated record, as 
all who were in public life at that time can testify to 
the general interest, and I might say musical enthusi- 
asm whtch existed. 

It will take but a few lines to sum up the musical 
doings of the present day. Of the choral societies, 
two are defunct. The third, the Handel and Haydn, 
are encouraged only to appeal for public support one 
evening during the season, in the Messiah at Christ- 
mas. And it is the religious, more than the musical 
interest which fills the Music Tall on that occasion 
Of the instrumental societies, great or small, 


only. 
We cannot say it 


the Quintette Club only remains. 
lives, it exists or remains, whichever will truest state 
the exact condition of it to the reader’s mind. 

Of the new societies I may now speak. Two 
years ago the principal musicians formed a Philhar- 
monic Society, for the purpose of giving the best 
concerts possible within their means. An appeal was 
made to the public to come forward and give a help- 
ing hand. There was no response! From that 
time to this, there have been no signs of encourage- 
ment to the society to begin action. We all know 
by what great exertions Mr. Zerrahn has managed to 
give for a few years back a short series of so-called 
Philharmonic Concerts, when, in order to be se- 
cure against loss, it was necessary, at a great outlay, 
to drum up and dun up a small audience, compara- 
tively speaking, to hear classic music. 

The Orchestral Union is a flourishing society, 
whose principal field of action is in the giving of af- 
ternoon concerts of light and good music. On the 
encouragement given this Society and the success it 
meets with in its particular field, hinges much of 





what I have to say. I shall begin by putting the 
question squarely before my readers: What is the 
cause of this decline in musical interest ? running as 
it does in such complete opposition to the old theory, 
“that if you desired to cultivate a community up to 
a good stand-point, you must simply give them 
plenty of classic music, and after a while they cannot 
exist without it.” This theory has been floored com- 
pletely, for with the exception of about four or five 
hundred persons, the community has managed pretty 
well for several years to exist without it, and, to all 
appearances, does not care to hear it, and cannot be 





coaxed at any price to hear it. Every musician in 





Boston can honestly say that this is the exact state 
of the case; and no pride we may have in the many 
good institutions of this city ought to lead us to 
gloss over the truth for fear it will lower our city’s 
musica! repatation abroad. And this decline is not 
a temporary one, caused by the sad inharmonic state 
of the country, for it was no better or worse five 
years since. 

Now to answer the question concerning the cause. 
Most persons would at once say from the enumera- 
tion of the doings in the “ good old times,” that it 
was simply overdone, and that that only was the 
cause. Undoubtedly it was slightly overdone, but 
much reflection on the subject, coupled with long 
practical experience in concert giving, bas led me to 
quite another conclusion. 

I wish the reader now to refer back to the kind 
and quality of the concerts given hy the different so- 
cicties. He will see that they were nearly all of the 
same stamp, every society worked in the same field, 
on classic ground. There were none that gave pop- 
ular coneerts, those being in a measure tabooed. 
The Choralists were called upon to give the heaviest 
of Oratorios, and the Instramentalists the heaviest 
and best of Symphonies, Overtures, Quintets, Quar- 
tets, &e. There was no change, no relicf; Italian 
Opera had not then visited us but a few times, or 
we should have received the death-blow earlier. As 
a natural consequence the fashion which led large 
numbers of pcople, for a few seasons, to classic con- 
certs, from which they received bat little real musica] 
pleasure, as quickly subsided. Thousands went to 
those concerts, easily led, having all more or less nat- 
ural inclination for musical entertainments, and 
these were the only ones within their reach. 

The mistake was in preparing programmes for the 
mass with a quality of music that could only have 
heen appreciated by cultivated musicians—and at 
that time, but few could be styled as such. Then 
and there was the injury inflicted,from which the com- 
munity has not recovered, and thousands know 
classic music now only as something which will bore 
them immensely. 

Hence, it is my settled conviction that the decline 
in musical interest was first brought on by all the 
societies giving classic music and none popular. Not 
that I think there was too much classic fora city the 
size of Boston, but that there was not enough popu- 
lar to show a healthy action. 

The four or five hundred mentioned above as be- 
ing all who eare for classic music (that is those who 
care enough for it to give their grid proquo; for 
there are many more who like classic music who do 
not care enorgh though to enconrage the thing in 
the ordinary valgar way of paying for it), are those 
who have been sifted down, so to speak, from the 
large mass of worshippers of former years. Toa 
dead certainty we gain no recruits from the gener- 
ation now coming on the scene, nor shall we so long 
as the only evening concerts given by a complete 
orchestra are demanded to be classic. 

To many the opinions I advance will seem rank 
heresy, coming as they do from an exponent of 
classic music. This ought not however, to invalidate 
me from having an opinion, as to the best course to 
pursue, to permanently inculcate a taste for classic 
music among the mass. When I say the mass, I 
mean that particular class in the community, from 
which, by a right course of action an audience of 
about 1500 might at some distant day be led up to 
really prefer the best music to that that is flimsy and 
trivial. 

The four or five hundred who now really want the 
best masters must by all means be gratified with the 
choicest music. But for those who are not prepared 
for such, orchestral evening concerts of light music 
only should be given. 

With regard to the classic concerts—I humbly 
and with all deference suggest that they should be 
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given in a small hall, where the orchestra of forty 
(which is about all Boston can give support to), will 
have a chance to do the best it can in Symphony and 
the like. It is the experience of all who have listen- 
ed to symphony concerts in Europe (England per- 
haps excepted) that they are given in rooms that 
hold from 800 to 1000. This admits of the com- 
plete orchestra of 65 or 70 musicians to make the 
proper effect on an audience, that is to say—fo pull it 
along with it. Now I ask in all reason, how can our 
incomplete little orchestra do any such thing in the 
Music Hall? I find no fault with that noble hall, it 
self, which sprung into existence when musical en- 
thusiasm was at fever heat, but I must feel that in- 
jury is always done to symphonies when produced 
there, bearing in mind of course our incompleteness. 
There cannot but be injury done when there is thin- 
ness lack of volume, and fullness in the inner parts, 
and when in the fortissimos the most acute listener 
hears but noise, the drums, ete. Strange as it may 
seem, the wood and brass instruments, in a small hall, 
would not so largely predominate over the strings. 
Now this being the case, has it not tended to make 
matters worse and do we not lose ground year after 
year, because with our small orchestra, classic music 
is heard under the poorest circumstances—and Sym- 
phony music is of course the kind that is most injur- 
ed, when its elaborations and careful writings of each 
and every inner part are completely lost. With light 
music, which is mostly but melody with accompaniment, 
it is different ; and this is the reason why a waltz or 
the like, played at the afternoon concerts, with its 
well pronounced melody, makes an effect, where the 
best symphonies awake emotions only in some of the 
softer parts. 

We shall gain only for classic music when large 
numbers of popular concerts, in which light brilliant 
music consisting of overtures, waltzes, arrangements of 
opera and popular music, shall be given. Solos should 
never be omitted, to the end that the characteristics, 
quality of tone, and general features of each instru- 
ment become known to all. How can a person who 
cannot pick out the different instruments, appreciate 
even to a moderate degree a large orchestral work, 
whose beauties lie as well in the instrumentation per- 
haps as in the intrinsic merit of the music itself.— 
Besides, solo playing§stimulates the artists to excel, 
and this must not be lost sight of in the comprehen- 
sive view of the progress in music. 

The listener to this light orchestral music for the 
first time will probably only be gratified by the sim- 
ple pieces. Jt naturally follows that by degrees his 
taste rises, till by a course of attendance on these 
concerts he is prepared to enjoy a symphony, pro- 
vided it is given under favorable circumstances. 

If one fourth of the societies in former years had 
given classic and others popular concerts, we should 
perhaps now be a musical community. But each 
labored faithfully and sincerely in the false direction ; 
the result was that each dug its own grave. I will 
not say that there were no side causes for dissolution 
—but it is a safe theory to hold that no society will 
fall to pieces, if it is supported pecuniarily ; and with- 
out that support, no society, whose members are de- 
pendent on their daily exertions for subsistence, can 
live. 

Let us suppose that some gentlemen of good liter- 
ary tastes and attainments suddenly come to the con- 
clusion that their fellow citizens are in a rather back- 
ward state, literary tastes considered. In order to 
bring them up to a cultivated standard, these gen- 
tlemen make up their minds to open a book store in 
which there shall be for sale nothing but the last 
standard works, classic and other books of great re- 
nown. The enterprise meets with a great and a sud- 
den success, large numbers of people purchase more 
or less of these celebrated works, which their best 
authorities tell them are of the most refining influ- 
ence and character. The books are taken home to 





be read ; need we follow the readers home who have 
purchased Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, ete., 
ete., readers who previously had been most gratified 
with tales found in “ Beadle’s dime novels ” or the 
weekly story papers, etc., etc. ; they try very hard to 
enjoy the works, seeing that they have purchased 
them, but all to no use, they give up in disgust, with 
their confidence shaken in the refinements to come 
from books which to them speak not. 

I think we risk little in surmising that the gentle- 
men, who with the best of motives, but with a zeal 
that led them wrongly, in appealing to a taste that 
was not yet born in their fellow citizens, had to “shut 
up shop ” after a short season of doubtful usefulness. 

Mr. Editor, I have at the risk of wearing out the 
patience of all your readers, presented all the fore- 
going in order to show from what I draw my deduc- 
tions. I will add a little more personal and practical 
experience gained in the many years with the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club. During the fourteen years 
of our labors in the cause we have given from ten to 
twelve hundred concerts in all parts of New England 
and South as far as Washington. It has been our 
invariable experience, that when we gave too high a 
quality of music in a new place, we received no fur- 
ther invitation to repeat the same. When on the 
contrary our programme was of light, pleasant music, 
we were asked for again and again, till after a while 
we were able to improve the quality given. By these 
means have we managed, I trust, to lay the founda- 
tions of a real taste which will surely outlive our 
ministrations. All concert givers are repeatedly made 
to understand that people will only continue to go 
where they are entertained, and if they do not re- 
ceive the entertainment from white minstrels they 
will tarn to the black. 

Mr. Editor, I have freely given my opinions on the 
above, with the hope that they will be received as an 
evidence of a sincere wish to see the cause prosper. 

Believe me, respectfully yours, 

Tuomas Ryan. 





Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Nov. 4.—The Academy of Music will 
open on November 10th with an Italian Opera com- 
pany, including GuERRABELLA, (who, on the 
strength of having married a Russian count, has 
risen, in newspaper puffs, to the rank of princess), 
CorpiER, Kettoce, Stockton, Wm. Cast ie, 
Brierout, &., &c. The first opera promised will 
be Traviata, with Guerrabella as Violetta; then Le 
Pardon de Pléermel is to come, with Cordier as 
Dinorah. 

Mr. GotTscHALK has given another series of con- 
certs at Irving Hall. Their mixed character, reduc- 
ed prices, and curiosity regarding the débuts of some 
of the “ assistance,” have drawn large audiences.— 
Mr. Wo. Castres, a tenor, has been much applaud- 
ed. He has a remarkably fine voice, and after two 
years more of steady study, might become a singer 
of superior order ; but his style is at present unequal 
and unformed, sometimes excellent, but too often 
betraying the coarseness of the negro minstrel style 
(2) of singing ; for under the name of Reeves, Mr. 
Castle has sung during the past two or three years, 
with Christy’s Ethiopian troupe. It is to be regret- 
ted that more time has not been devoted to the culti- 
vation of so good a voice. Messrs. THomas, Tim, 
ABELLA, Muzio, SANDERSON, EBEN; Miss Bar- 
NETSCHE, a pianist of considerable talent; Madame 
De Lvussan, Miss Hawxey, Miss Stockton, Mad. 
GorESSEL, a lady with a good voice, but of whose 
school the less said the better, have taken part in 
the programmes, the selections of which have been 
as usual, with an occasional good thing sandwiched 
between bad and indifferent. Cariorra Parti 
sang at the matinée; her intonation was so false, 














that we wondered whether her late operatic efforts 
had not been too much for her. On this occasion, 
the number of accompanists was amusing ; Muzio 
played for Patti, Abella for Castle, Timm for 
Thomas, and Thomas for Eben. 

The Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn gave their 
first concert on the evening of November Ist, under 
the direction of Mr. THropore E1srevp. As is 
usual in Brooklyn, the programme consisted for the 
most part of solo pieces, no less than six out of nine 
numbers having been devoted to these. This rather 
belies the professed object of the Society, and looks 
as though the subscribers to, and directors of it, had 
musical cultivation less in view than mere passing 
entertainment. Mme. Comre Borcuarp sang, with 
her light and agreeable voice, a pretty air from Le 
Domino Noir, Rode’s variations, a duo with Mr. 
Castle ; Miss Barnotsche and Mr. Gottschalk play- 
ed. The orchestral numbers consisted of Weber’s 
overture to “Oberon,” that of Cherubini to ‘‘Medea,” 
and Robert Schumann’s first symphony in B flat, 
played here for the first time. Schumann’s sym- 
phonies have a peculiar charm for us; in them we 
hear a great soul struggling with musical form for 
expression ; a mind so full, that its rich contents 
often overflow the boundaries we are accustomed to 
regard as the proper limit of ideal beauty. The first 
is one of the finest of Schumann’s four symphonies. 
Romantic, poetic, as is nearly every creation of this 
most imaginative composer, it possesses, combined 
with all Schumann’s rich individuality, 2 manly 
strength, a healthy humor, that we sometimes miss 
in him, especially when he forgets the outward world, 
and becomes too self-concentrated. The first move- 
ment, Andante maestoso and Allegro vivace, is fiery, 
melodious, of astonishing rhythmic effect. The Lar- 
ghetto is not so clear to us; 1t resembles the speech 
of a man of genius who stammers, and whose diffi- 
culty of expression seems greatest when he is fullest 
of thought and enthusiasm. The Scherzo is an airy, 
lovely fantasy. And a glorious romance is the con- 
cluding Allegro, filled with manifold pictures, dark 
and bright, and throughout wonderfully instramen- 
ted. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York will give 
its first concert of the season, Nov. 8th, also under 
Mr. Theodore Eisfeld’s direction. 

On the evening of October 22nd, the German 
opera company performed “Jean de Paris,” Boiel- 
dieu’s comic two-act opera, for the first time in 
America, said the announcements. For some reason 
best known to the direction, the two acts of the 
opera were lengthened into three, or rather, the cur- 
tain was lowered at the end of the duo in the first act, 
between Jean and the page—an insufficient close.— 
Why did Mr. Anchiitz make us wait, musicless, once 
more than was necessary, in the small seats of the 
unventilated little theatre, Where every wandering 
breeze that woke Among the warm and crowded folk, 
Bore, as upon the sense it broke, Those fumes that 
sore all dames provoke, Thine, sharp and strong, to- 
bacco smoke? The story of the opera turns on the 
meeting of the disguised Prince John of Paris, (Herr 
Quint) with his intended bride, the Princess of Na- 
varre (Mad. JoHANNSEN) whorn he has not yet seen ; 
she divines his rank, but graciously receives, and 
affects to see in him merely a private gentleman. 
We have also the comic difficulties of the innkeeper 
Pedrigo (KRonFELD) with the princess’s Senescha} 
(GrarF) and the prince’s page, (Frau Rotter) as 
to which has the best right to engage his inn. The 
prince becomes enamored of, and declares his rank 
to the princess. On so slender a thread, some 
charming music has been strung,—fresh, pleasing, 
spirituelle, and not much more. The instrumenta- 
tion is light, the airs are mostly cut after the old- 
fashioned rondo form. The best numbers are the 


once so celebrated romance, trio, and chorus, “Ze 
troubadour,” which is graceful, and was rapturously 
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re-demanded; a very characteristic duet between 
the page and Lorezza, (Fraulein Cremens) ‘Dans 
un humble et simple romance ;” this, and an air sung 
by Jean de Paris, “ Tout @l’amour, tout @ l’honneur !” 
as well as some other morceaux, remind us of the 
romances of Raymond the Troubadour, and the 
Provencal melodies of the time of Thibaut, king of 
Navarre. Local coloring, and that of the time, was 
a good point in Boieldieu; “La Dame Blanche” is 
a better known example than “ Jean de Paris,” of 
his conscientious study in this respect. There is also 
a fine ensemble piece between the six characters and 
the chorus, finale to the first act, containing a pretty 
episode for the princess, “Quel plaisir d’ étre en voy- 
age.” The mise en scene was as good as the re- 
sources of Wallack’s smal! theatre allow—Costa 
Theleur and Wietoff danced a pas-de-deux towards 
the close of the opera—the dresses were very good, 
—save that Prince John’s wardrobe must have been 
marvellously deficient in gloves! The singing, and 
also, wonderful to relate, the acting of the chorus 
was excellent. This opera has had four representa- 
tions so far. 

Adolphe Adam’s capital little opera, pretty well 
known here, “ La postillonde Lonjumeau,” has been 
played twice during the past week. Its sparkling 
melodies and neat accompaniments, and the spirited 
acting of Mad. Rotter and Mr. Quint, as Madelaine 
and the postillon, have been much enjoyed. 

Mr. Anscuutz’s Sunday concerts (the Beethoven 
symphonies in succession) have progressed as far as 
the Sixth (Pastoral) ; the programmes always an- 
nounce a good selection of miscellaneous music in 
addition. 

Mozart’s ‘“ Magic Flute” is promised for Novem- 
ber 7th. / CENERENTOLA. 

New York, Nov. 11.—The election of Seymour, 
removal of McClellan, and opening of the opera! 
Those who have been waiting patiently for ‘“ some- 
thing to turn up,” are undoubtedly immensely 
gratified. Speaking for the musical people, they 
certainly are. 

Gottschalk and the Philharmonic at Irving Hall, 
Anschutz at Wallacks and Grau at the Academy. 
Well who can complain at such a bill-of-fare in these 
days of wars and rumors of war, drafts and rumors 
of drafts! Gottschalk after a season of anusual 
brilliancy and success, has withdrawn fora time from 
our sight—hearing rather, and is concertizing around 
the country with Carlotta Patti. Wont his manipu- 
lation astonish the country people! As to his selec- 
tions, it makes no difference ; the “ Banje” will be 
as acceptable as Chopin’s loveliest. 

The Philharmonic Society gave their first concert 
on Saturday evening, and as a matter of course—it 
stormed. If we had any Vegetable Pills to adver- 
tise, or any Soothing Syrup to recommend to the 
public as an infallible cure for Asthma, Apoplexy, 
Bruises, Burns, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds or Con- 
sumption, we would publish an Almanac, and all 
through the Philharmonic Season we would run 
down the page — “ Look — out — for — unsettled— 
weather.” Does the oldest inhabitant recollect a 
Philharmonic concert that he was not compelled to 
attend with overshoes and an umbrella? Well, it 
tay be a test of appreciation, but after you get all 
safely ensconced in your seat, wrapped up in yonr 
shawl and yourself, is’nt it pleasant to have right 
in your line of vision, an enthusiastic old lady, with 
a wig and a pair of spectacles, draw out a volumi- 
nous piano-forte score of the symphony, and at the 
first movement of Eisre.p’s graceful baton, com- 
mence a series of gyrations — hands, head, book and 
feet—until the finale ends her ecstacy and your misery ! 
Stormy as was the night, the programme was very 
good, the concert well worth wet feet, bedraggled 
clothes, and the nervous head-ache consequent upon 
the peculiar fancies of our friend with the big book. 





Becthoven’s Symphony No. 4, in B flat; Schnu- 
mann’s overture to ‘‘ Manfred”; Hiller’s overture 
to the opera “Kin Traum in der Christnacht ” } 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto for the violin in E, very suc- 
cessfully performed by E. MoLLennaver ; Fantasia 
for the piano in C, by Schubert, and one of Chopin’s 
Ballads in A flat major, the two latter very creditably 
performed by Wa. Mason. Mr. Mollenhauer, the 
solo violinist of the evening, is undoubtedly a fine 
artist ; but the “ splurge ” he made in answer to an 
encore was very much beneath the notice and dignity 
of the Philharmonic. 

Mr. Mason’s performance was very successful, and 
upon his recall he played his well-known “ Silver 
Spring.” Mr. Eisfeld’s careful supervision at the 
rehearsals, has been rewarded in one of the best con- 
certs of the society as far as nicety of execution and 
purity of conception is concerned. Mr. Cart Bere- 


MANN will act as conductor at the second, at which 
the following orchestral pieces will be produced :— 


Symphony. No. 1, in © minor............... N.W Gade 
“Tasso :?? Poeme Symphonique. ...........0.+6 F. Liszt 
Overture, ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 8, in C..........06 Beethoven 


The soloists have not been announced, but it is 
probable GorrscHaLk and Wm. CastLe will offi- 
ciate on the occasion. By the way, in the interval 
of my letters there has been quite an acquisition to 
the concert room in the person of the young Castle. 
He is a pupil of Signor Abella, and has won much 
praise from the critics of the press and the profes- 
sion. He has a rich voice of great power and a 
very pleasing method. It is rumored that he will 
make his debut in opera—Ernani— ere long. We 
hope not for his own good. A very good concert 
singer very often makes a wretched opera singer. 

Grau has pronounced the “ open sesame” at the 
portals of the Academy and the doors fly back 
with a “thud ” that echoes drearily in the stock- 
holder’s ears. Would you know the cause of the 
poor stockholder’s grief? He has been limited !— 
Only think of it, a stockholder of the Academy of 
Music limited! What a happy idea it is for a man 
to demand an enormous rent for his house, and 
claim the right of reserving the best apartments 
thereof for hisown use! And yet it is no imagina- 
tive simile. The Academy is rented for two or 
three hundred dollars a night, and with it a reserva- 
tion of two or three hundred seats, the best in the 
house, for the stockholder. Grau has grappled the 
monster, and it does one’s heart good to see the 
poor men walk in with “outrage,” “ injustice,” 
“ imposition” trembling on their lips. Vive /e Grau. 

None will forget the great Speranza and Cresci- 
mano furore. The opening night of the present 
season brought the scene of Speranza’s debut vivid- 
lv before us. Mme. GueRABELLA has been the 
town talk for a month past. There is much about 
her history that made her first appearance before an 
audience of her own nationality, one of great inter- 
est. As an American, gifted with beauty, grace, 
and all the accomplishments that long study and un- 
limited wealth, combined with a perfect love for Art, 
could secure, she certainly had many influences in 
her favor. The opera selected by the fair debutante 
was “ Traviata,’ and, as a dramatic effort, was a 
most successful realization of our ideal of the fallen 
Violetta. Throwing aside the prejudices which 
might be charged to one admiring her many attrac- 
tions, it is but honest to express some disappoint- 
ment. Mme. Guerrahella lacks voice. Although 
her execution is brilliant and effective, still, her 
voice seems worn and weak. She is a fine actress 
and adds to this consummate knowledge, a fine form, 
pleasing face and a charming freedom from the con- 
ventionalities of the stage. Her rendition of Violetta 
stamps her as an artist of undoubted merit. 

BRIGNOLI was as sweet, as lazy as ever, and yet, 
with all his faults, we could not well replace him:— 
Amopio is improving, but was singularly unfortu- 
nate in singing frequently out of tune. He bids fair 
to be as great a favorite as his brother was before 
him. Mme. Guerrabella appears again tomorrow 
evening in “ Trovatore”’ with Miles. Morenst, the 
new contralto. “‘ Dinorah’? (Ze Pardon de Ploermel) 
is in active preparation. Mlle. Corp1ER will make 
her debut in it. There seems to be great difficulty 
in obtaining a goat for the opera, so much so, that 
the manager has been compelled to advertise. In 
roaming through the lobbies we think there must be 
some two-legged “Billies’? who will cut a much pret- 
tier figure on the stage on “all-fours.” Why don’t 
Scola seize on some of these whiskerandos and put 
them on his bills : “Mr. So and So has kindly volun- 
teered to play the goat.” 

Mme. Virginia Wuitine Lorint will appear 





In “ Norma” and “ Lucrezia Borgia” and Miss Car- 
LoTTa Parti in some of Bellini’s light operas.— 
Miss KrLioce, who wishes to devote herself ex- 
clusively to dramatic music, will appear late in the 
season in the “Vespers.” We trust Grau’s ten nights 
will be lengthened out ten weeks. The inauguration 
of the season is very auspicious ; crowded, paying 
houses ; a desire on the part of all for the opera ; 
“dead-heads” are gone to the war, artists willing 
to sing for moderate compensations, and a large 
body of them to choose from. Ought not the opera 
be successful # 

Ancnumz is doing well. He has been faithful to 
his promise and really deserves much praise. “ Die 
Zaubertléte” was produced last evening with Messrs, 
JOHANNSEN, Rorrer, Lorri, tenor, WEIN LICH 
bass, and Grarras Papageno. On Friday Beet- 
hoven’s immortal ‘‘Fidelio” will be produced. There 
will be a big race between Auschiitz and Grau. The 
former has laid away enough however, to suffer a 
partial eclipse, but we doubt not but that he will 
come out head up. 

Big things are all the rage now-a-days. Big 
pumpkins, big squashes, and other miscellaneous 
matter of like dimensions predominate, but the last 
is the appearance of TeRESA CaNneEno, the child 
pianist who at the age of eight, plays some of the 
most difficult compositions of Thalberg, Liszt and 
others. ‘The list of private concerts, &c., opens with 
Mrs. Secuin of the English opera, who announces 
the rehearsal of Verdi’s International Exhibition 
Cantata in addition to her usual programme of 
operas, masses, &c. Yours, &e. T.W. a. 
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i Music IN THIS "NUMBER. — Continuation ‘of Chopin’s 
Mazurkas. 


The Alleged Decline of Musical Interest in 
Boston. 

The communication of Mr. RyAn, of the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club, which we present to- 
day, touches important questions. There is much 
truth in his remarks; there is much also that is 
questionable. 

Whether the interest in music in our city has 
declined—Music as Art, we mean, and not as idle 
entertainment—in spite of all the facts he passes in 
review, appears to us, to say the least, debatable. 
That people do not throng as often and in such 
crowds to Oratorios and Symphony Concerts, as 
they did ten years ago; that many of the con- 
cert societies have died out, while even the old 
“ Handel and Haydn” is content with keeping 
“all quiet on the Potomac ”; that Mr. Zerrahn’s 
subscriptions have gone hard, &c., &c., is too 
true. Yet we make bold to doubt if concert- 
going be the final test of real interest in good 
music. Admitting all the mortifying facts, the 
case is open to an opposite solution ;—which 
is the right one we do not now decide ; possibly 
it lies between the two. The facts may mean 
that people have lost their old interest in music, 
or never had more than a too willing or ambitious 
show of one; or they may mean that the music 
(i. e. the concerts) has wavered in its high and 
true direction, has too timidly trusted its audi- 
ence, has not kept pace in character and purpose 
with the more and more enlightened interest of 
such audience as could be called really musical, 
has sent too many wistful side glances off to 
larger and more fashionable and more remuner- 
ating crowds, to whom the standard must be low- 
ered. It may be that with musical societies and 
concert-givers business has become primary, and 
Art incidental ; in which case naturally the mu- 
sical audience (always a minority, of course) 
sinks into the background, while a larger and 
more frivolous audience comes forward, with 
whom amusement is primary, and Art (beyond 
the glitter of mere execution) an element but 
slightly entering into the account. 

It is clear that both these solutions deserve to 
be considered. If a certain number of people 
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—“four or five hundred” if you please—have by 
hearing Beethoven’s Symphonies and the like re- 
peatedly played, come really to love and appre- 
ciate such music, it is clear enough that their 
taste will in the same ratio grow more exacting ; 
that they will miss their enjoyment, their high in- 
spiration, when the programme falls below the 
standard, when a faltering policy caters to lower 
tastes, and things are brought in with the mani- 
fest end of winning new votes, while “ the 
cause ” itself undergoes alteration in the process. 
If one has tasted the enjoyment, has shared the 
spirit of a truly artistic, classical concert, he can- 
not but feel, the first time he sits through one in 
which a lower spirit reigns, somehow as if he 
had been caught in bad company. The spheres 
are changed; this is no longer his heaven; it 
may have its recommendations, but to him its at- 
mosphere is not quickening. The spirit which 
pervades the arrangement of a concert or a set 
of concerts, even sometimes where a considera- 
ble parade of great masters’ names, of classical 
and “heavy” music, as our friend says, is made 
upon the bills. is often repulsive to sincere and 
sound artistic instincts. Then again such per- 
sons naturally acquire not only a more fastidious 
appetite, a haut ton if you please, with regard to 
programmes; they become also more exacting 
as to means and manner of performance; the 
ear and taste grow critical as it regards the or- 
chestra, the separate instruments, the conductor, 
the whole style and artistic tone of the affair.— 
Could we have always had among us say the 
Leipzig or the Berlin orchestra, is it at all likely 
that the interest in such performances as theirs 
would have fallen off here any more than it does 
there? Do these societies ever dream of sucha 
(to artists) suicidal necessity as that of making 
their programmes “ light.” of catering to an un- 
musical audience ? And would they here ? For 
the musical public does not differ so very widely 
in its tastes in different places. 

We say then, it is at least an open question 
whether the musical societies, the concert-givers, 
have on their part been always true to “the 
cause,” as Mr. Ryan calls it; whether they have 
shown “neither variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing” after once entering upon a high direction 
with encouraging response; whether they did 
the best they might have done to cultivate the 
interest, even if it were in part factitious, which 
they had helped to raise; whether they showed 
so much anxiety not to let the army of their sup- 
porters become demoralized, as they did to win 
more recruits. We impute no special blame to 
any one; we will allow that accidents and cir- 
cumstances unforeseen and uncontrollable proba- 
bly had much to do with it. (One such accident, 
in orchestral music, we may refer to: the eclipsing 
of our local organizations by the “Germania,” which 
did so much to improve the taste here, and then the 
disbanding of the “Germania” just when in had 
made itself necessary tous. Then followed, to dis- 
turb the calmer spheres of classical enjoyment, and 
distract not too firmly rooted public taste, the irrup- 
tion of the loud and dazzling Jullien orchestra, 
Italian Opera, &c.). But we do declare it our con- 
viction, that the numher of persons who love and 
prefer classical music in Bsston, has not diminished, 
but increased ; probably there never were so many 
genuine admirers of Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, 
Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, &e., in this very 
city, which neglects the higher concerts and which 
“Gottschalk has conquered,” as might be counted at 
this present moment. If they go less to concerts, it 
is perhaps because concerts (partly) go the way of 


Gottschalk, and these are not the people to be “ con- 
qucred.” 


And now as to the matter of fact. The con- 
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stant audience for Symphony concerts, and the like’ 
has settled down, you say, to about four or five hun 

dred people. It has been reduced, you say, and we 
admit, by the falling off of hundreds who did not 
really relish Symphonies or anything called classical. 
It has also, let us say (and we speak from personal 
acquaintance) been reduced, not to the same extent 
but largely, by a falling off of the very persons whose 
taste in classical music is most cultivated and whose 
love of it is most deep and real. It has been painful 
for years past to miss in Symphony and Chamber 
Concerts so many of those familiar faces which were 
ever sure to light up in answer to the appeals that 
It is not that those persons do not, 
most of them, “stili live,” and still live here. One 
is, of course, glad to see new faces, hut it is a tanta- 
lizing fate that while we gain the one we lose the 
other. It may be that those persons are to blame ; 
and we feel half inclined to preach them a good lec- 
ture on the duty of publicly supporting, countenan- 
cing, even if they must tolerate somewhat, the efforts 
to supply such feasts of Art as they fastidiously re- 
gret and seek in smaller select circles. But be they 
right or wrong, thoughtless or over-serious and ex” 
acting in the way they turn their faces to or away 
from music, the fact stands to be taken into the ac- 
count, that something has been wanting in our publio 
musical economy to draw these people out. They 
certainly would go in Leipzig or Berlin, or even Lon- 
don, so far as it might lie within their means. 

By all this we merely mean to hint our strong sus- 
picion — for we are not yet prepared to settle the 
question, and had rather have the whole discu/sion 
out —that the decline of interest in classical concerts, 
while partly due to the cause assigned by Mr. Ryan, 
is still more due to wavering and timid policy, want 
of persistency in any one good direction, too much 
catering to many tastes (or no taste at all) and listen- 
ing to many voices, on the part of musical purveyors 
— resulting, in fact, in the want of any settled tone 
of high society in music. That resulting, the whole 
field is open to the game of speculating managers 
and Jews, and naturally the Gottschalk element 
“ conquers.” We only hope it will not conquer Mr. 
Ryan. 

And this brings us to his remedy. To a certain 
extent we are inclined to accept it. But not to the 
full extent by any means. We like his idea of a di- 
vision of labor; so many societies, so many concerts 
for light and popular music (but with tempting 
glimpses of the higher thing occasionally), and so 
many sacredly devoted to master-works or works of 
masters. We believe the miscellaneous concerts help 
to educate, so long as the fire burns on the purer al- 
tars side by side with them. Make the classical con- 
certs sure and frequent, and the lighter ones will con- 
stantly be sending them recruits. But we utterly 
dispute the proposition, that the constant and exclu- 
sive hearing of “light”? music educates the taste to 
higher things. As well say that a mere confectionery 
dict will create the taste for wholesome food and edu- 
cate the stomach ; or that the way to learn to appre- 
ciate Raphael and Titian, is to educate the eye 
through gaudy daubs of superficial flashy painters ; 
or that the love of Shakspeare and the Bible comes 
of cramming sentimental and sensation novels. Be- 
sides, the classical masterworks have their “ lights ” 
as well as shades, and one good Symphony is in it- 
self the model of a richly varied, happily relieved, 
contrasted concert. 

Our remedy would rather be the remodelling of 
Societies upon sounder bases ; the formation of So- 
cieties, founded purely on the love of Art, and not 
dependent upon public pecuniary support, not to be 
turned off their track by reason of any answer which 
the said fickle public might make to their “appeals” ; 
Societies, which may begin humbly and in private ; 
if their pursuit of Art be genuine and earnest, they 
will blossom out into publicity full fast enough. 
Best of all would be a Conservatory to quicken en- 
terprise and set the tone: not such a Conservatory 
asany speculators might set up for their own pur- 
poses, but such as should represent and concentrate 
for influence the truest musical feeling and best artis- 
tic authority we have or can induce to come to us. 

This, and several other points of Mr. Ryan’s in- 
teresting suggestions, deserve more attention than we 
have room for now. We shall try to express our- 
selves more fully and clearly, alike in justice to our- 
selves and him. Meanwhile we thank him for the 
frankness with which he has laid bare the problem, 
aud we give him full credit for his “ sincere wish to 
see the cause prosper.” 


were the highest. 


Mr. Ercusere’s Soirée, at Chickering’s, last 
Saturday, made a very fine impression. The attend- 
ance was large in spite of the stormy night. It seem- 
ed to us that Mr. E. had never played Bach’s Cha- 
conne so well before; its breadth and stateliness, the 
rich perpetual crescendo of its inspiration, never came 
out so fully in our experience before, except under 
the hands of Joachim the king ; and we have heard 
other famous violinists render it in Germany. _ It is 
truly an inexhaustible thing to listen to with ever 
new delight, and we are happy in having here an ar- 
tist who can play it. ‘The Bach Sonata Duo (No. 
1), which he played with Mr. Patne at the piano, of 
course received good treatment, and was extremely 
interesting in all of its four contrasted movements 
(Lento, Allegro, Andante, Allegro). We wish we 
had a series of concerts simply for ensuring us the 
hearing of such things; and both these artists are 
at home in them. 

Beethoven’s Romanza in F, with its warmer and 
more modern expression, was rendered with great 
beanty and perhaps, if we may be pardoned the sug- 
gestion, a slight excess of pathos. A little over- 
doing in this respect, meeting a too willing public 
half way, by sliding portamentos and exaggeration of 
sentimental accent, has seemed to us to have grown 
somewhat upon our ablest violinist since he has lived 
in Boston; applause is dangerous, inveigling the 
artistic chaste morale of many a fine talent. We 
take the opportunity to note this (what little there 
was of it) on an occasion when we can say that gen- 
erally our artist played chastely and in his old noble 
manner. In this, the Chaconne, and other pieces, the 
accompaniment was well supplied by Mr. C. Mayer. 

Mr. Eichberg’s own compositions, in the second 
part, gave much pleasure. lis Feuillet d’ Album, 
his happy treatment of the quaint old dance “ La 
Pavane,” his ‘Lullaby and Nursery Tale,” all had 
individuality and grace. And his Concertino for 
four violins (Messrs. MetseLr, Cornen and H. 
Suck assisting), though rather Italian and common 
in its ideas, was very flowing and euphonious, with 
a sonority as of “four and twenty fiddlers” instead 
of only four.—Miss Hunt ey’s songs could hardly 
be accounted an addition ; her clear and natarally 
pleasant voice continually hits the sense with vio- 
lence, and she has the bad habit of not taking a tone 
fairly and squarely ; indulging in too many slides 
and tremolos. 

Concerts at Hanp.—We have unconsciously yielded up all 
the space in which we hoped tofspeak of many things, and 
have only room to mention: 

1. The MenpeEtssoun QuintetTEe Ciun. whose opening night 
of their fourteenth series of Chamber Concerts comes next 
Thursday. They will play the fine old Beethoven Quintet in 
C, Schumann’s Quartet in A, &c., and will present us a nov- 
elty in the shape of an American Trio for piano-forte and 
strings, composed by C. Jerome Hopkins, who will himself 
ptake the piano part. 

2. Mr. Gitmore’s first ‘* Monster Concert” at the Music 
ital to-night. Mr. G. has acted handsomely in waiving his 
claims to the Hallon cr rtain afternoons and evenings to the 
Orchestral Union and Philharmonic, and he will lose nothing 


by this g example. [lis Band is excellent, and programmes 
brilliant. 
Mr7GorrscaArk, assisted by Miss Cantorra Patti. gives 


asecond concert at the Melodeon to-night, having already 
given one on Wednesday. 

4. The QutnteTTs CLuB have another plan—an excellent 
one— they will give concerts in the Melodeon of compositions 
between Chamber music and Orchestral; such as septets, oc- 
tets, nonets, &c.. by Beethoven, Spohr, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
&e. The first will take place Saturday evening, Nov. 22. 


° 
Music Abrowd. 

Leipzig. The annual twenty concerts at the 
Gewandhaus commenced Oct. 6. The principal 
orchestral piecas were Cherubini’s Anacreon overture 
and Beethoven’s 7th Symphony. Mlle. Julienne 
Orwil, of Paris, sung several pieces, and two violin 
compositions were performed by Vieuxtemps (a con- 
certo and a polonaise)- The singer’s voice is svid 
to be sympathetic, without having much brilliancy. 
The second concert opened with a concert overture 
by Beethoven, and closed with the first Symphony 
by Schumann. Frau Butschek, of the royal Opera 
at Dresden, sang with expression the aria of the 
Queen of the Night from the Zauherfidte, and an air 
of Alice in Robert. Fri. Sara Magnus, a Swedish 
lady, played the piano, and Frau F. Friese the 
violin. 

On the 13th of October the Conservatorium cele- 
brated the 70th birthday of the worthy rusic-director 
Dr. M. Hauptmann (who holds old Bach’s place of 
‘*Cantor” in the Thomas Kirche). Various cho- 
ruses of his composition were sung by the pupils, 
One young man of the violin school played Bach’s 
Chaconne, and a pupil of the singing school sang 
songs by Spohr. Moreover, the kapellmeister Car] 
Reinecke played Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor, and Professors Moscheles and David 
performed Hauptmann’s G minor Sonata for piano 
and violin. 
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The brothers MuELLER are giving ‘Quartet enter- 
tainments” here. The first took place Oct. 14, when 
they played Haydn’s Quartet in C with variations, 
Schumann’s Quartet in A major, and Beethoven’s 
in C minor. The playing of these gentlemen is 
described as ‘“ remarkably precise and full of impe- 
tus, but not free from arbitrary traits. The prima- 
rius (1st violin) sometimes failed in power, was 
drowned occasionally in the forte. Also the fresh 
and bold humor requisite for Haydn and Beethoven, 
seems not to be there. The ’cellist is very clever, 
only in forte passages he plays too much ponticello.” 
Between the Quartets, Frau Reclam sang an aria from 
Gluck, and some “ Lieder” by Herr Carl Miiller 
(the primarius), “which however do not bear the 
best testimony to the direction of the composer. 
Far-fetched and even faulty harmony, inflated ex- 
pression and minute painting fotm the ground features 
of these compositions, which cannot properly be 
called ‘‘ Lieder.” 

The organist at the Nicolai church, Christian Her- 
mann Schellenberg, died recently at the age of 46. 
E. F. Richter has been named as his successor. 





Drespen. At the invitation of the Royal Chapel 
and Court Theatre a musical congress was held here 
in the first week of October, when various operas 
were listened to with reference to the proposed lower- 
ing of the concert pitch, according to the normal 
standard lately introduced in Paris, or some other. 
Among the artists assembled were Lachner, general 
music director at Munich, the kapellmeisters Abt of 
Brunswick, Reiss of Cassel, Scholz of Hanover, 
Thiele of Dessau, Riccius of Leipzig, and Taubert 
of Berlin. They heard Gluck’s Jphigenia in Aulis 
and Mozart’s /domeneus performed in the low pitch 
(850 vibrations to the A), and Rossini’s “ Tell ”’ 
in the usual Dresden pitch (892 vibrations). They 
also made a rigorous trial, with instrumental and 
vocal pieces, of the Dresden, Paris and the Mozart 
pitch. The result was that a lowering of the pitch was 
thought necessary, but only down to the Paris Diapa- 
son(874 vibrations), so as not to increase the difficulties 
too much for instrnmentists, and so as to be uniform 
with other cities, like Cologne, Vienna, St. Peters- 
burg, which had already adopted the Parisian pitch. 

The Royal Orchestra (Aupelle) has published the 
interesting programme of its six subscription con 
certs. Of works not given before the following are 
named: A concert Overture by Rubinstein; an 
overture to Medea by Barziel ; the Lustspiel overture, 
by Rietz; Symphony No. 1, by Veit; Handel’s 
* Water Music ” (composed 1716) ; Symphony in E 
flat, by Schumann, &c. Also the love scene and 
Queen Mab, from Berlioz’s dramatic Symphony, 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” which has not been heard here 
for a long time. 

A society of young musicians, in connection with 
Witting's choir, have arranged three concerts. The 
first took place Oct. 8, when Friiulein Marie Wieck 
played the F minor concerto of Chopin, and Friiu- 
lein Orwil sang arias from Figaro and Sonnambula, A 
symphony by Rietz was to be performed. 

The “ Tonkiinstler-verein ’” (Musical Artists’ 
Union) has commenced its winter meetings. On 
the 17th Sept. they played, among other things, the 
splendid thirteen-part Serenade by Mozart, in the 
presence of his distinguished biographer, Prof. Otto 
Jahn of Bonn. On the 27th they gave a farewell 
feast to their fellow member, the pianist Adolph 
Blassmann, who goes to Leipzig as director of the 
Euterpe concerts. 





Vienna.—The Deutsche Musik-Zeituug (Oct. 11) 
gives the programme of the various musical societies 
for the season just now opening, as follows : 

The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde (Society of 
Friends of Music) think of performing in their four 
orchestral concerts: Handel’s Messiah (on the 9th 
November, which is the first semi-centennial anniver- 











sary of the society); a “new” violin Concerto by 
Mozart; Beethoven’s Eroica, and his chorus: Meer- 
esstille und gliickliche Fahrt; Mendelssohn’s Lobge- 
sang; Schumann's Nachtlied ; a Serenade by Brahms, 
and Perfall’s “ Dornrdschen.” They will also in some 
non-subscription concerts give ; Bach’s glorious Can- 
tata: “Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss”’ ; Schubert’s 
Easter Cantata, “ Lazarus”; Cherubini’s Requiem 
in © minor, and two “ Prize Symphonies.” 

The Philharmonic Society announce eight cen- 
certs with the following programme: S. Bach’s Pas, 
sacaglia, instramented by H. Esser; Bargiel’s Medea 
overture ; Beethoven’s Leonore overture No. 3, music 
to Eymont, and his 2d, 4th and 9th Symphonies ; 
Glack’s /phigenia overture ; Haydn’s D major Sym- 
phony; Franz Lachner’s new “ Sue”: Mendels. 
sohn’s Melusian overture, A minor Symphony, “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” music, and Walpurgis- 
nacht ; Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, and overture to 
Genoveva; Spohr’s overture ‘in the first style.’ — 
(There’s richness !) 

The Singakademie propose to bring out this win- 
ter Handel’s “ Belshazzar.” 


Beruw.—Meyerbeer’s Fe/dlager in Schlesien, that 
tribute paid by the celebrated master to his native 
land, has just been permanently restored to the reper- 
tory of tee Roval Opera House, which was crammed 
to the very ceiling,—not a place to be had for love or 
money—on the first night of its reproduction. The 
opera, as most persons who trouble themselves any- 
thing about theatres in general, and opera houses in 
particular, are aware, was composed to inaugurate 
the present edifice, erected on the site of that which 
was burnt down. The libretto, written by the late 
Herr Rellstab, is a sorry affair. 

Herr von Uiilseff has done all in his power to 
render the revival as magnificent as posrible, super- 
intendiug the mise-en-scéne himself. The whole exe- 
cution of the work, musically as well as scenically 
(to coin a word for the occasion), affords irrefutable 
evidence of the care bestowed upon it, and will, as a 
matter of course, draw crowded houses for some 
time to come. Mlle. Lucca sustained the part of 
Vielka, originally composed for Jenny Lind. It is 
always a difficult, and frequently an ungrateful, task, 
to play a part “created,”’ as the French say, by a 
celebrated artist, who has not yet been forgotten, and 
the task becomes the more difficult the greater the 
difference in the individualities of the original and 
subsequent representative. Now, Jenny Lind and 
Mile. Lucea are very different indeed, and, therefore, 
the latter was quite right in ignoring altogether the 
traditions handed down from the fair Swedish prima 
donna, and in following out her own original ideas. 
The readings of both ladies find their admirers. 
We may assert of Mlle Lucca’s “ Vielka” that it 
approached more uearly than did Jenny Lind’s the 
part which afterwards grew out of it in L’Etoile du 
Nord. It captivated the audience by its natural tone 
and youthful freshness ; the vocal and dramatic ele- 
ments were united in one harmonious whole, and the 
fair artist reaped a rich harvest of applause. The 
other parts served but to bring out more prominently 
that of “ Vielka,” but they were all admirably sup- 
ported. The band and chorus went admirably under 
the direction of Herr Taubert, while the ballet con- 
siderably increased the general good impression. 
Four days after the revival of the eldluger in Schle- 
sien, we had a performance of Guillaume Tell, with a 
fresh cast of three of the characters. Herr Robin- 
son played “ Tell,” but the music throughout was 
not suited to his voice, and he would do well to have 
it transposed, as was done by Herr Schober, who, by 
the way, was, Iam given to understand, one of the 
best representatives of the part ever seen here. Mlle. 
Marcon, “ Mathilde,” was evidently indisposed, and 
onitted the by no means difficult air, “ Dua Stiller 
Wald.”” ‘ Walther Fiirst ” was sung by Herr Blaha, 
a young man, who appeared on the stage for the first 
time. The part, consisting really only of a share in 
the grand trio for male voices, offers but little oppor- 
tunity for display, besides which, “stage fright’ ex- 
ercised, doubtless, no small influence in preventing 
the débutant from giving his voice fair play, so that it 
is impossible to pronounce a definitive judgment on 
him until he has essayed some other characters. 
Herr Ferenczy, as “ Arnold,” had a wide field for 
the exercise of his fine voice, and, on the whole, ac- 
quitted himself satisfactorily, although his efforts 
were still marred by certain defects of which he must 
rid himself before he can hope to be accepted as a 
finished vocalist of the first class. La Muette was 
announced for the 21st.—Corr. Lond. Mus. World. 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Ossian E. Dodge. 
As sung by 


I am always making blunders. 


An exceedingly humorous song. 
Dodge it is inimitable. 


W. Williams. 


Still another rendering of these thrilling words— 
the music is pleasing and easy. 


The Holiday. 


A new number of the “‘ Harmoneons,” a series of 
Duets, Trios and Choruses, especially written for 
female voices, with French and English words. Noth- 
ing can be more acceptable in Seminaries, Convents 
and Young Ladies’ schools, than this collection by 
the celebrated French vocal teacher, Concone. 


To Canaan. Song and Chorus. 


Concone. 25 


Instrumental Music. 


J. Kafka. 


A charming Piano piece by a new but talented 
author. 


Souvenir de Steinbach, Jdylle. 


J. W. Harmstron. 


A song without words. Very sweet and plaintive. 
Equal to many of Mendelssohn’s. 


Birds’ song. 


Marcella Mazourka. J. Gorton. 
Easy, pleasing and danceable. 
Como Polka. 


Vasa Polka. 


J. G. Callcott. 
C. A. Ingraham. 
S. T. Snow. 

J. von Joel. 

R. B. Taylor. 
Le Congé. Polka brilliante. 0. J. Shaw. 
The Archers’ Polka. D' Albert. 


A string of pretty Polkas, from which every onecan 
suit himself. 


Talisman Polka. 
Nothing more Polka. 


Fancy Polka. 


Brinley Richards. 


i “ce 


Auld lang Syne. Transcr. 


Blue Bells of Scotland. “ 


Tasteful transcriptions, novel in form and rich in 
effect. 


35 


Books. 


Tue ConstetiaTion. A collection of An- 
thems, Choruses and Sacred Quartets, Selected 
mostly from the works of the Great Masters, 
and adapted to the wants of Conventions, Cho- 


ral Societies and Social Practice. 75 


So fully does the title of this work represent its con- 
tents that nothing need be added to convey an idea of 
its merits. It isa most capital collection, and one 
that is so much needed by those for whom it is de- 
signed, that it will be heartily welcomed, and at once 
become an established favorite in their musical libra- 
ries. 





Mosic By MatL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 




















